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FANTASY AND FASHION 
by M. J. P. Laurence 
ELEANOR FARJEON: 
AN EVALUATION 
by M, E. Morcan 
ONCE UPON A TIME iN 
AFRICA 
by R. Barry 


THE NEW BOOKS 

















PUBLISHED AT 
TOWER WOOD 
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tt. AARRAP AUTUMN TITLES ZY 


ANIMAL 
TALES from 
IRELAND 


M. GRANT CORMACK 
twelve original and attractive 
stories which she has. woven 


the mythology history 
Ireland. The author, a teacher 
the Methodist 

Ireland, has had work i 
and broadcasted. IlNustrated. 5/-. ~ 





The Summer at Town’s End 


MABEL ESTHER ALLAN tells a realistic story which should please 
great many boys and girls, We all share in the adventures of & proud | 
poor family who move from the east end of a dockland city to a new 
in the country. Line illustrations, 


When They Were Boys 


PATRICK PRINGLE (author of those successes, The Prisoners’ Friend 
of who became 





y realistic, worthwhile 
studies, and not the usual rather pretty stories. Half-tone illustrations, 10/6 





‘Reading with Mother’ series 


MARY COCKETY bas Stabe reainee: OA: lees: See Sea a 
ROBINSON More About Teddy Robinson, the two latest addtions to 


Harrap’s increasingly popular ‘Reading with Mother’ series. All these books. 
(for the under 8’s) have an educational as well.as ee 
Each net 





Suzanne Goes to Market 


Suzanne Goes to Brittany 
GRACE MATCHETT provides these two attractive books for boys and. 
girls aged eleven to fourteen. Suzanne Goes to Market and Suzanne Goes 
to Bviinaiey are bilinguals AS Wee et eee Se On Oe Sees 


pposite pa tha be easily compared. Magnificently illustrated — 
a colour “ie y thootany Flecher . Each 6/- 


WGQAAG NN HARRAP 














4BELL4s 
CHRISTINE: THE BABY CHIMP 


by LILO HESS 


The story of the upbringing of a baby chimp in the author’s home with 93 
superb photos. Noel Streatfield: ‘It is the most delightful book and the 
photographs are enchanting.’ David Seth-Smith: ‘Miss Hess’s photographs 
are quite superb and alone worth the price asked for the book which I shall 
most certainly recommend to my friends.’ 10/6 net. (All ages) 


THE WHALE HUNTERS 


written and illustrated by GEOFFREY WHITTAM 


A book with the same wonderful richness of illustration as Walter Hodges’ 
‘Columbus Sails.’ Three linked stories give a magnificent panorama of two 
centuries of whaling. 11/6 net. (Age 11 up) 


TRACKS, TRAILS and SIGNS 


by F. J. SPEAKMAN 


This very fully illustrated book fills a gap on the natural 
history shelf. It shows how to ‘read’ the tracks and signs 
made by wild creatures in Britain. 10/6 net. (Age 11 up) 


THE BOOK OF RALF 


by PHILLIS GARRARD 


The adventures of a Norman boy living in an English manor-house in the 
Middle Ages, with a full and accurate background. 
Illustrated, 9/6 net. (Age 10 up) 


ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by J. EDMUNDSON and C, R. E. BURNUP 


Times Educational Supplement: ‘Wili find a warm welcome 
among young athletes and can be strongly recommended.’ 
10/- net, (Age 11 up) 


DESERT ADVENTURE 


by BRIAN STUART 


A light and adventurous book about travel in the 
Sahara and Syria, including a journey right off the 
beaten track from Algeria to Timbuktu. 

Illustrated. 15/- net. (Age 11 up) 


G. BELL AND SONS LTD. - - LONDON, W.C.2 


























books for boys and girls 


The House of 


the Pelican 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


Janet Foley says she found the House of the 
Pelican behind the other old houses in 
Edinburgh’s Royal Mile and claims that 
there was an old man living in it who 
showed her a little yellow box with a 
bird inside. But she can’t find her way 
back to the house... A rich American 
visitor says the yellow box is really a 
valuable gold musical box, and, while the 
rest of Edinburgh is busy with the festival, Janet’s brother Pat, “with the 
American's son and Chris, the real herione of the book, set out to solve 
the mystery. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum The Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


Pomeroy’s Postscript 
by MARY FITT 


The author brings to this book that tiltillating suspense which has made 
her ‘adult’ detective stories so famous. Why did Pomeroy Parker, who 
loved letter-writing, append only a postscript to Cousin Job’s letter to 
his sister Marguerite, when he went to stay with an old lady in the country. 
Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum The Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


The Family that Grew and Grew 
by MARGARET M. BAKER 


A charming story which opens when Miss Basingstoke, who lived a lonely 
life in an hotel, bought a ball ; she was then compelled to buy a Pekinese 
puppy who had taken a fancy to the ball, and, as the result of this, had 
to move from the hotel to a cottage as Colonel Twintiger, a fellow guest, 
objected to the Pekinese. The cottage turned out to be a toyshop, and Miss 
Basingstoke’s ‘family’ just grew and grew, until finally it included 
Colonel Twintiger himself. *  Mlustrated by Nora S. Unwin 6s 


The Windmill Family 
by PAMELA BROWN 


Pamela Brown’s latest book has recently been serialised on Children’s 
Television and concerns Celia, Colin and Kate who live with their writer 
father in a windmill. When the family fortunes are threatened and 
Uncle Porteous insists that they adopt a more conventional existence in 
a nearby town, they vow never to leave the mill. Matters are compli- 
cated at this point by the arrival of Colin’s school friend, Puffin — heir 
to the throne of the Eastern Kingdom of Ranistan. 

Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster 8s 6d 
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Boys’ ‘Power and Speed’ Library 


Modern Airlines 


and Airliners 
by H. A. Taylor of “The Aeroplane” 


In this book the author, a member of 
the staff of The Aeroplane, has concentrated 
largely on describing modern airline 
operating methods, using as examples 
airlines employing aircraft powered by 
turbine engines and fitted with present- 
day navigational aids. After a short preface which leads him through 
the more important facts of air transport history, the reader is taken 
straight to a modern airport and afterwards into the air to see how 
airliners are really flown and navigated. Later hapters describe how 
such airliners are bought, made and tested, with glimpses into the 
future of such things as helicopte:s, flying boats and the turbine 
’ aircraft of the next generation. 


Other titles in the series:- 


Modern Modern 














Ships Locomotives 

(2nd Edition) (2nd Edition) 

by F. E. Dean by Brian Reed 

Modern British Modern Buses 

Aeroplanes and Coaches 

(2nd Edition) by C. B. Morrissey 
Charles Gardner, O.B.E. 

eee icona Modern 

Modern Motorcycles 

Motorcars by Bernal Osborne of “Motor Cycling” 
K. C. Hunt 

— Modern Motor Boats 

Engines for and Yachts 

Power and Speed by Norman H. Loveless 

by F..E. Dean of “The Motor Boat and Yachting” 

Each Cr. 4to - Illustrated - Price 9s. 6d. net. 

Temple Press Limited, Bowling Green Lane, London E,C,1. 





NEW NOVELS FOR C O ] | ] nN S$ BOYS AND GIRLS 








Noel Streatfeild nek sees 


** One of the best children’s books she has written.” 
—ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 
In response to requests from all over the world, Noel Streatfeild 
has written the story of the Bell Family which she made famous 
through her Children’s Hour serials. Ilustrated by Shirley 977 
Os. 6d. 


Philip Rush quanes masson 


Following the success of his first historical novel, A Cage of 
Falcons (highly praised by C. V. Wedgwood and other critics), 
he has written a new novel, telling the story of Queen Isabella’s 
rising against Edward II. 8s. 6d. 


Jennings by ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 


ACCORDING TO JENNINGS. A new story of the ever 
popular B.B.C. character and his erudite friend Darbishire. 6s. 
All the other five Jennings books are available. 


Josephine 
Pullein-Thompson i oxeosveverr 


Pony lovers will enjoy this lively story of Henry Thornton and 
his friends. They will also find many practical hints, whilst 
reading an enjoyable tale. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


* 
RICHARD and the GOLDEN 
Violet Needha eS 
For the past 15 years thousands of readers have thrilled to the 
adventures of Stormy Petrel and Far Away Moses. Here, in 


an excellent new historical novel, are further adventures of 
those splendid characters. Illustrated. 86. 6d. 









































Autumn Books Ahoy 


FR title is LAVENDER’s BLUE—the nicest Nursery 
Rhyme Book you'll ever see, pictured by Harold 
Jones and compiled by Kathleen Lines. It’s a library 
investment for 15s net. 4/The new Rosemary Sutcliff 
novel is THE EAGLE OF THE NINTH (ros 6d net) set in 
Roman Britain. [YOUNG DRAKE OF DEVON (8s 6d net) 
is Peter Dawlish’s vivid reconstruction of the boyhood of 
a great Elizabethan. [Pamela Whitlock has compiled an 
enthusiastic anthology of poems old and new called ALL 
DAY LONG (21s net) which has particularly pleasing 
decorations by Joan Hassall.4{Third volume in the Myths 
& Legends series is SCOTTISH FOLK-TALES & LEGENDS 
(12s 6d net) by Barbara Ker Wilson. [Clarke Hutton 
gives us a gay new PICTURE HISTORY OF GREAT 
DISCOVERIES (12s 6d net), the inspiring story of the 
world’s explorers. {And we end this selection from 
our Autumn titles with two new books by Nicholas 
Stuart Gray: OVER THE HILLS TO FABYLON (10s 6d net), 
fifteen fantastic. tales about unlikely people; and THE 
HUNTERS & THE HENWIFE (7s 6d net), his new play 
which was produced in Manchester last January. 


OXFORD 



























Blackie books for Christmas 


WE STARTED A RIDING CLUB, 7/6 net 
Catherine Harris 
Enthusiastic pony book from experience. 


THE SCHOOL OF MYSTERY, 7/6 net 


Peter Burgoyne 
Mystery liquid at prep. school. 


“CORMORANT’S” COMMANDOS, 7/6 net 
George E. Haley 
More “Cormorant” adventures 


WELCOME TO KNAPP KNOLL, 6/- net 
R. A. Cooke 
By the author of the popular “Children of Blowy 
Tump” 


WRESTED FROM THE DEEP, 7/6 net 
Percy F. Westerman 
Salvaging a sunken wreck 


ALISON’S ISLAND ADVENTURE, 7/6 net 
Sheila Stuart 
Alison and Niall in another adventure 


FOURTH FORM DETECTIVES, 7/6 net 


Nancy Breary 
Jill and Sue at school 


SPIES’ HIGHWAY, 6/- net 
Vega Stewart 
A school in Switzerland with a curious mystery 


WOLF’S CASTLE, 6/- net 
William Melvin 
Scotland in 1390 and the Wolf of Badenoch 








LONDON & GLASGOW 

















NEW BOOKS 


Violet Needham 
ADVENTURES AT HAMPTON COURT 

The fascinating story of Hampton Court seen through 
the eyes of a boy living there in the present day, who 
goes back in his dreams as 2 page or young actor and 
sees Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Cardinal Wolsey and 
many other famous personalities and events. A truly 
exciting and vivid book. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Marjorie Phillips 
SIMONA’S FEWEL 

Twelve-yezrs-old Simona is betrothed to Tedesco, son 
of the Duke of Monte Fiore, but the Duke suspects that 
the betrothal is a ruse and two knights and a page carry 
off Simona as a hostage. After many adventures with 
Michele the page, Simona reaches Monte Fiore and 
discovers who Michele really is. By the author of 
Annabel and Bryony. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Kathleen Fidler 
THE DEANS SOLVE A MYSTERY 


The third book in the hilarious and popular Deans series 
finds the happy-go-lucky group hovering on the brink of 
disaster. Rivalry for the leading part in the school play 
almost splits them and some breathlessly funny adven- 
tures occur before the rift is mended. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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The Junior 
Sportsman’s Library 


Already Published in this Series 


COME FISHING WITH ME Colin Willock 


COME FLYING WITH ME 
Charles Gardner, O.B.E. 


COME BOATING WITH ME 
Percy Woodcock 


COME FLY-FISHING WITH ME 
Colin Willock 


COME SHOOTING WITH ME 
Richard Arnold 


COME SEA-FISHING WITH ME 
Richard Arnold 


COME MOTOR-RACING WITH ME 
Ian Nickols 


In Preparation 
COME RIDING WITH ME £FPeronica Heath 
COME GLIDING WITH ME Ann C. Welch 


Each Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 9/6 net 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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New Books for Christmas| 


Mary Plain Goes Bob-a-Jobbing GWYNEDD RAE 


This loveable bear’s adventures during ‘bob-a-job’ week, with delightful 
illustrations by Irene Williamson. 5s. net 


Charles Arriving M. PARDOE 


A thriller for older children by the author of the well-known ‘Bunkle’ series 
of adventure books, Illustrated by Leslie Atkinson. 9s. 6d. net 


The Intruders VERONICA WESTLAKE 


A thrilling story for children in their early teens, full of old houses, ghosts, 
wicked aunts, and riding and hunting. Illustrated by Sheila Rose. 8s. 6d, net 


Lantern of the North SYBIL E. BURR 


The mysterious adventures of Holly Gordon in Scotland, and the Merchant 
Navy cadet she meets on the train. Illustrated by Sheila Rose. 8s. 6d. net 


Sea Pup ARCHIE BINNS 


A story of fishing boats and the sea, and of how a boy adopts a white baby 
seal. Illustrated by Robert Candy, 7s, 6d. net 


Pally Archie PATRICIA CLAXTON and FAITH DOONER 


The fascinating story of an ageless midget clown, and of his life in the 
precarious world of the circus. Illustrated by the authors. 7s. 6d. net 


The British Seashore H. G. VEVERS 


A book for all those, particularly young children, who love to wander 
along the shingle and sand, the rocky shores and the salt marshes of our 
island. 8 pages of plates and line drawings by the author. 10s. 6d. net 


Horsemanship for Young Riders 


JEAN SLAUGHTER 
The essentials of riding, jumping and schooling told with originality and 
enthusiasm. With many action photos. 15s, net 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
WMMMMMH@/M||M|/|/!'™|!'M/|M|/|1|'1"@tététtttt00ttttt 








The Mystery of Tally - Ho 


Cottage 
By ENID BLYTON 


The twelfth exciting adventure of the Five Find-Outers and 
Dog, and the most remarkable one of all. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


if In the Steps of Jesus 


By H. V. MORTON 


H. V. Morton has himself prepared this 
shortened version of his famous work In the 
Steps of the Master especially for young 
people. It will solve the godparents’ Christ- 
mas and Easter problems, for it is a book 
that every boy and girl should have a chance 


to read. Illustrated 8s. 6d. 
The Growth of Mechanical 
Power 


By MILES TOMALIN 


This volume of Methuen’s ‘Outlines’ Series describes what 
happened when man became dissatisfied with the limited 
strength of his own muscles, and began searching through the 
physical world for means to extend it. This is a most useful 
and fascinating reference book for all mechanically-minded 
boys, With many illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


The ‘Baby’ 
Babars 


Four of Jean de Brunhoff’s famous 
Babar books in a smaller format, 
with complete text and illustrations , | 

in full colour. Each 6s. : - 


BABAR AT HOME . BABAR AND FATHER CHRISTMAS 
BABAR’S TRAVELS . BABAR THE KING 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 

































Exciting NEW Stories 
fer Boys and Girls 


The Paragon Library—Ages 14-16 


THE LEAGUE OF GUY VARENNE 
By GURNEY SLADE 
“Who is this Guy Varenne?” was a question asked by many 
eminent people in the fashionable Paris of 1626. This story 
of his adventures is a sequel to the same author’s popular tale, 
The Long Arm of the Cardinal. An excellent description of 
the customs of the period. 


THE GIRL FROM CHINOOKS 
By LYDIA S. ELIOTT 
This story will appeal to older girls, and tells how Miranda 
Olten, living in British Columbia, emerged from a painfully 
shy little schoolgirl into a self-reliant and popular young woman. 
Many of the characters in this book a ed in the author’s 


ppear 
previous story, Susan of Red Rock Fjord, Splendid character- 
isation. 


The Crown Library—Ages 11-14 


AT “THE WHITE WOLF” 
By MICHAEL D. GIBSON 
The “White Wolf” was an inn on the Cornish coast, and in 
this stirring tale for boys of adventure and mystery over a 
hundred years ago, Michael Gibson is at his best. Of historical 
and geographical interest. 


THE BLACK OCTOPUS 
By GEO. E. ROCHESTER 
The Black Octopus was a fantastic amphibious vessel, and her 
t crew set out to destroy an international gang who were 
threatening the peace of the world. Science fiction. 
OPERATION FOOTPRINT 
By PATRICIA BROOKS 
A thrilling story for girls, in which a family on holiday became 
involved in a seaside mystery, and how they eventually helped 
to capture a gang of smugglers. Excellent characterisation. 


COUSIN JENNY 

By G. M. WILSON 
Cousin Jenny arrived iiete, from a remote Norfolk village, 
to live with the Lee family. This unusual and appealing story 
tells of her adventures, and how she won the much coveted 


art scholarship. A story for girls, with excellent descriptions 
of family life. ° . 


Bright, modern jackets and colour frontispieces 
7s. net each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C2. 
































Voyage to Bengal 


CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 


The adventures of a young seaman serving before the mast of 
an East India clipper in 1832. Captain Frank Knight is also 
the author of The Golden Monkey, a thrilling story of the great 
days of sail and Australia’s gold rush. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Ark 
MARGOT BENARY 


An unusual story of a fa:nily living in a converted railway car- 
riage on a farm, in Germany just after the war. It is a story of 
courage and of hope, 8s. 6d. 


Half Magic 
EDWARD EAGER 


A charming and delightful book about four lonely American 
children, living in Toledo, Ohio, and the exciting events that 
occur after they discover a magic coin, 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Impunity Jane 
RUMER GODDEN 


A famous novelist’s tale about a doll who wanted to live in 
someone’s pocket but who was made to live in a doll’s house. 
Rumer Godden is already known to children as the author of 
The Mousewife. Illustrated. Early 1955. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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BURKE 


AN AUTUMN SELECTION ...... 


So Guy came too 

Another of Lorna Hill’s famous 
“Pony” books, eagerly awaited by 
the readers of her previous volumes. 
Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Return to the Lost Planet 
This is the sequel to “The Lost 
Planet” which was the outstanding 
success in Juvenile Fiction last win- 


ter and has been broadcast by the 
B.B.C. 
Cr. &vo. 7/6 net. 


I, Elizabeth Tudor 

The fourth in the “I” series, this 
latest addition by Arthur Groom is 
especially of interest now and is 
superbly written. 

Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Brogeen and the Bronze Lizard 


Following | i successes of the two 

previous “Brogeen” 

—_ has written a third, which we 
is her best. 160 pages 

jad Cr. 8/6 net 


B.B.C. Children’s Annual 


8v0. 


Lorna Hill 
Also available by Lorna Hill at 7/6 
THEY CALLED HER PATIENCE 
IT WAS ALL THROUGH PATIENCE 
CASTLE IN NORTHUMBRIA 


Angus MacVicar 
~. available by Angus MacVicar 
at 7/6 
KING ABBIE’S ADVENTURE 
THE GREY PILOT 
TIGER MOUNTAIN 
THE LOST PLANET 


Arthur Groom 
Also available in this series at 7/6 
I, GORDON OF KHARTOUM 
I, CAPTAIN ANSON 
I, MUNGO PARK 


Patricia Lynch 


Also available by Patricia Lynch at 


books, Patricia | 8/6 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS THE MAGIC TUNE 
BROGEEN AND THE GREEN SHOES 


Freda Lingstrom 


The layout of the annual has been completely altered and the younger age 


group 


The text is now two column and there is an illustration 


Full of features by well known contributors including Sir 


on ev 
Edmund Fiflary, Armand — 
32 pages two colour. Cr. 4 


Boy’s Book of Popular Hobbies 
The author, Editor of ““Boy’s Own Paper,” has ga 
collection of hobbies which will interest the boy of — 


line and tone illustrations. Cr. 4to. 


Girl’s Book of P 


Ursula Bloom the pop 
edi 


ited this companion -volume to the one above. 


tone illustrations. Cr. 4to. 


Boy’s Book of Space 


is, etc. 128 pages. 8 pages in full colour. 

to. 7/6 net 
Jack Cox 

ered together a fine 

144 pages. 150 

7/6 net 

ular Hobbies Ursula Bloom 
novelist, writer and broadcaster, superbly 
144 pages. 30 ~ and 

6 net 


Patrick Moore, F.R.A.S. 


planetary _Society and Secretary of the Lunar section 


The author, who is a Fellow and Council Member of the British Inter- 
<. the British 


A jon, has written a book which 





Astr 
by every HF. boy. 


144 pages. 
Cr. 4to. 
THE GIRL’S BOOK OF 
12/6 net 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE NAVY 
8/6 net 


BURKE - 55 Britton St., - 


will be avidly read 
90 photographs. 60 line drawings. 
7/6 net 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
7/6 net 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND YARD 
7/6 net 


E.C.1 
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CAREER NOVELS 
General Editor: Mary Dunn 


Young Nurse Carter 


BY SHIRLEY DARBYSHIRE 


REPRINTING 
‘A realistic and interesting picture of the life of a student 
nurse’ Nursing Times 


‘A gripping story with an intensely human touch... . 
thoroughly enjoyable reading’ Northern Daily Telegraph 


Brenda Buys a Beauty Salon 


BY EVELYN FORBES | 


REPRINTING 
An emusing story of a girl who learns the beauty 
business from A to Z—hair-dressing, manicure, beauty 
culture—and then launches out with her own salon. 





Social Work For Jill 


BY LOUISE COCHRANE 











The adventures of Jill Gray who joins a youth club and 
works in a factory and a residential children’s home, prior 
to taking a course in Social Science at the University. 








With a frontispiece, each 7s 6d net 






CHATTO AND WINDUTS 




















Children's | J. M. DENT & Sons Ltd 


Department | Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 











Successes of the Season 


Orla of Burren Patricia Lynch 
A new Patricia Lynch—this time an adventure in time, involving three children 


and their dog and set in the seaboard of Galway and Clare Island. Illustrated 
by KIDDELL-MONROE. 8s. 6d. 


Ten Fathoms Deep Arthur Catherall 


A stirring sea-yarn by the popular writer for boys, about a tugmaster’s son caught 
up in a battle of wits and courage and ingenuity in Far Eastern Waters. Illustrated 
by GEOFFREY WHITTAM. 8s. 6d. 


Paris Adventure Viola Bayley 


Fast-moving mystery story against the background of modern Paris, by the er? d 
of April Gold. Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 8s. 


Crab Village Julia Clark 


A new book, parts of which have already been broadcast by the author, 
about a little girl and her strangely assorted longshore friends. Illustrated by 
BERNARD BRETT. 7s. 6d. 


The People in the Garden Lorna Wood 


The ‘people in the garden’ are Bill Pettigrew and his family, his cat, and the 
witch Dowsabell, with whom the eight-year-old i, Caroline, has some 
remarkable adventures. Illustrated by KIDDELL-MONROE 7s. 6d. 


No Place for Ponies Pilinins Cumming 


A new story by the author of Four Rode Home, etc. 


No Place for Ponies is a book for adventure and country lovers as well as pon 
specialists. Illustrated by COL. M. TULLOCH. 9s. 6d. 


The Trail of the Red Canoe 
Margaret Govan 


For older girls. An exciting story of a canoeing holiday set against the romantic 
background of Algonquin National Park. Illustrated by MARGOT LOVEJOY. 9s. 6d. 


Minikin’s New Home Mary D. Hillyard 


By the author of the charming and successful Minikin’s Visit, a sequel in > 
all the characters are a year older. Illustrated by A. H. WATSON. 





























The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 
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SOME OLD FAVOURITES 


BIG, LITTLE, SMALLER AND LEAST 
THE ENCHANTED PLAYHOUSE 


By MABEL BETSY HILL 


PADDY’S CHRISTMAS 
By HELEN MONSELL 


THIS IS THE BOOK 


THIS TOO IS THE BOOK 


By JANET SMALLEY 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 





5s. each 


5s. net 


5s. net 












PABER BOOES 


$9999 99O999999999999099O9O9H 


Gypsy in Scarlet JOHN NIVEN 


When his uncle was murdered, Blair left the whisky smuggling 
and poaching in the Scottish Highlands and went to the Crimean 
war, but until he returned to his native hills his uncle’s death 
remained a mystery. By the author of The Young Inverey and 
Fair Wind to Adventure. Illustrated. 12/6 


OOOO 


Molly - O HELEN LANE JOYNT 


Molly-O was Irish and the wild one of seven, always in and 
out of scrapes. For her a donkey ride was a special treat, and 
when John Joe took her to Miltown Races in a pony and trap 
it was the highlight of her life for many days to come. 
Illustrated. 6/6 


A Story A Day DORIS RUST 
These new stories for the youngest children by the author of 
A Week of Stories have the same sure touch and are just the 
right length for reading aloud. Illustrated. 6/6 


Eat, Drink and Grow Clever 

A. B, CUNNING, M.B. 
It is up to children as well as parents to take an interest in 
something that concerns them at least three times a day; but 
to keep well it must be the right food, and here is a story to 
teach children something of nutrition in a simple and amusing 
way. Illustrated. 8/6 


Your Book of Lino-Cutting J. A. SHIPPERLEE 


The straightforward text with plenty of diagrams means that 
little or no grown-up help is needed, and the illustrations of 
lino-cuts by children give encouragement by showing an attain- 


able standard. Illustrated. 5/6 
Your Book of Photography 
With basic cameras. W. P. GOTTLIEB 


Everyone can take photographs but not all can take good, ones. 
Here is advice on what camera and film to use, how to pose 
a subject, colour films, time exposures, and the use of flash. 

Illustrated. 5/6 


Please write to Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, for a complete list of Books for the 
Young of all ages. 
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R. O. DUNLOP’S 
Sketching for Pleasure 
This pocket-sized companion to 
Painting for Pleasure (4th Edi- 
tion) explains how to set about 
sketching with pencil, brush or 
pen. A really practical guide. 
‘Sound and stimulating’—Prof. 
Thomas Bodkin (Birmingham 
Post). Rich in illustration. 

Demy 12mo. 8s. 6d. net 


EGON LARSEN’S 
Men who Shaped the Future 


Author of 
‘Men who Changed the World’ 
Life stories of some of the men 
whose inventions and .discover- 
ies have helped to make our 
modern world, including Morse, 
Bessemer, Goodyear, Nobel and 
Ferguson, ‘A fascinating book’ 
—Meccano Magazine. 
Demy 8vo. 224 Le. 45 plates. 
12s. . net. 


From or through, your usual supplier 


Entertainment — and More 






RICHARD HARRISON’S 
The Story of the World’s 
Police 


Collins Tome beter Book of 
the Month 


The police forces of the world 
(particularly of the British Com- 
monwealth), their training and 
the knotty problems they face. 
This is a thrilling, expert and 
factual book by a_ specialist 
in criminology. ‘Enthralling’— 
Schoolmaster. 

Large Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 30 plates 

12s. 6d. net 


WILFRID ROBERTSON’S 


The Young Traveller in 
Tropical Africa 





Across Africa, from Zanzibar to 

Lagos, by land, lake and air. A 

narrative which makes a fascina- 

ting region ‘come alive’. 

Cr. 8v0. 160 pages. 43 plates and full 
colour frontis. 8s. 6d. net. 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 





FOR THE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


Lets Write a Story vy CEDRIC ASTLE 








is an instructive and lucid Guide to Storycraft based on the 
author’s successful experiments in various types of schools. 
It is a book from which young people can derive refreshing and 
rewarding pleasure both from the text and from the many 
helpful exercises with each chapter. Crown 8vo, 149 pages, fully 
bound, illustrated 7/6 net 


Havelok and Sir Orfeo translated into 
Modern English by ROBERT MONTAGU. This new title 
in THE GOLDEN LEGEND SERIES contains two of the very 
best romances of the Middle Ages for the present-day reader 
who enjoys a tale of adventure and chivalry. Crown 8vo, 118 
pages, fully bound, illustrated from contemporary MSS 7/6 net 


Obtainable at all good bookshops 
EDMUND WARD (PUBLISHERS) LTD 
16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER 
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Books By 
Ruth Ainsworth 


Charles Stories and Others 


More About Charles and Other Stories 
Each illustrated in colour by Sheila Hawkins. 3s. 6d. 





Rufty Tufty the Golliwog 
Rufty Tufty at the Seaside 


Listen With Mother Tales 
All illustrated 6s. each 


The Ruth Ainsworth Readers 


The Cottage by the Sea. Little Wife Goody. The 

Robber. The Wild Boy. A Comfort for Owl, Sugar 

and Spice. Fun, Fires and Friends. Black Bill. A Pill 

for Owl. Tortoise in Trouble. The Pirate Ship. 
Hob the Dwarf 


Each with stiff paper covers. [Illustrated 1s, each. 
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Illustration by R. Sheppard from Man-eating Leopard of 
Rudraprayag (O.U.P.) 
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Illustration by J. Waldock from Marco Polo (Methuen) 


Fantasy and Fashion 
By M. J. P. LAURENCE. 


OME of the best known and best loved of 

children’s classics have been tales of fantasy— 

the Alices, The Wind in the Willows, The 

Hobbit as well as the great army of grown-up 

tales and legends from Arthur to Animal Farm 
which children have adopted for their own, 
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In the first two decades of this century, besides the 
admittedly great fantasies of Carroll, Grahame, and 
Barrie, there were being read a good many children’s 
fantasies of a high standard, like the books of George 
Macdonald, Mrs. Molesworth and F. Hodgson 
Burnett’s The Secret Garden, which were justly popu- 
lar. There were also however, many tales of a lesser 
kind, which introduced children to a watered-down 
version of fantasy—which led them into lands of lesser 
enchantment than Wonderland, or presented them with 
vulgarised magic beings or animals. This glut prob- 
ably induced a lack of appetite. In addition, there 
was some hostility of certain educationists against 
tales of fantasy for children. The pendulum of fashion 
swung and the next two decades placed, on the whole, 
realism before imagination. 


It seems however that the pendulum is beginning to 
swing back again. Not only are new fantasies popular. 
Mary Poppins has her ardent admirers (see article in 
The Junior Bookshelf, March 1954) and The Borrow- 
ers was awarded the Carnegie Medal 1952. But the old 
fantasies are being revived. Puffin Story books reprint- 
ed The Secret Garden 1951, and Dent has recently 
reprinted The Cuckoo Clock, 1954. 


When I re-read The Cuckoo Clock recently, with 
some nostalgic memories of childhood, my more critical 
adult mind was aware of certain older notes and 
shades. There are moral implications explicit; for ex- 
ample :— “Griselda, you have a very great deal to 
learn.” ‘There are occasional sentimental flights too 
which might offend this more scientifically minded age, 
as for example where the flowers are shown as painted 
by the butterflies. At the same time, the attractive 
entry into the clock, the flight down the chimney, and 
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the arrival in the country of the Nodding Mandarins 
have a delightful dream-like quality; and touches like 
the identification of the mandarin shoe with the shoe 
of the Chinese doll, and the butterfly scent in the hand- 
kerchief with the aunt’s “blue chinay bottle” are psy- 
chologically effective. 


It would seem that children’s fantasies are of certain 
well-defined kinds. There are those which invent 
strange out-of-the-world countries—Wonderland, 
Never-Never Land, Lilliput, the underwater world of 
the Water Babies, the Garden of The Secret Garden. 
There are those which involve animals—Jungle Books, 
Peter Rabbit, Wind in the Willows, Dr. Dolittle. 
There are those which invent strange non-human 
beings—Pinocchio, Worzel Gummidge, The Hobbit 
the Borrowers, Miss Poppins. These fantasies fit the 
needs of children to interpret, and to escape from, the 
real world which they are exploring. 


Bevis by Richard Jeffries is a treasure-trove of child- 
ren’s fantasy played out in the realistic, unsentimental 
way of the junior boy. Bevis is luckier, however, than 
many of his like then or since in the free countryside 
which he can explore, and in the mixture of liberty 
with security afforded him by the grown-ups. 


It is a long book. My edition, published by Jona- 
than Cape in 1932, fifty years after its first publication, 
and illustrated by E. H. Shepard, runs to more than 
five hundred pages. It is an epic in several phases. The 
first is of exploration. Bevis makes a raft and sails 
down “the Mississipi,’ with “Indians rustling again in 
the forest” and “a dreadful fever from being in the 
swamps by the river.” Geography changes. After a 
brief episode as ancient Greeks, Alexander and Pisis- 
tratus, Bevis and Mark discover the New Sea, and 
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name its various parts and make a map. Presently 
Bevis, with Mark to keep watch settles down to 
sleep :— 

“ “Mark !’ 

‘Yes;’ still sulky. 

‘There’s another oak—no it’s a banyan—up farther; 
behind you.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Well, if you hear any rustle there, it’s a python.’ 
‘Very well.’ 

‘And those dead leaves and sticks in the hole there by 
the stump of that old tree?’ 

‘T see.’ 

‘There’s a cobra there.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘And if a shadow comes over suddenly.’ 

‘What’s that, then ?’ said Mark. 

‘That’s the roc from Sinbad’s island’.” 


The second phase of the book is one in which the 
two boys set out to make themselves into savages. They 
choose ‘the South Seas sort’ with a wood-pigeon’s 
feather in their hair and an invented language. They 
go to great lengths of physical and mental effort to get 
themselves the necessary equipment. “With all their 
efforts they could not make a blow-tube such as is used 
by savages. Bevis thought and thought, and Mark 
helped him, and Pan grabbed his fleas, all together in 
the round blue summer-house; and they ate a thousand 
strawberries, and a basketful of red-currants, ripe, 
from the wall close by, and two young summer apples, 
far from ready, and yet they could not do it. The tube 
ought to be at least as long as the savage, using it, was 
tall. They could easily find sticks that were just the 
thickness, and straight, but the difficulty was to bore 
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them through. No gimlet or auger was long enough. 
Nor could they do it with a bar of iron, red-hot, at the 
end...” They continue however in efforts to make a 
boomerang, a cross-bow, harpoons. They shoot pike 
with bows, and experiment with the use of a catamaran. 
They make sails for their boat and fit a mast. They 
seek information from books. In an old encyclopaedia, 
Bevis finds the alphabets of different languages. He 
copies the Arabic and mixes a few alchemic signs to 
make a document which they can bury and later dis- 
cover. 


“ ‘Tt takes such a long time to learn to be savages.’ 
‘Years’ said Bevis.” 


The third phase of the book is one of an imitation 
war. They quote ‘King Estmere’ as’ inspiration. A 
great battle of Pharsalia takes place, in which all the 
boys from the neighbourhood are chosen on one side 
or the other. It is worth contrasting this play based on 
reading with the present popular gang and pistol plays 
based on cinema. 


The fourth phase of the book involves settlement on 
an ‘island’. ‘They prepare their boat, naming her 
after a ship of Columbus, the Pinta. They land on 
New Formosa, make a gun, construct a cave, a hut, 
shoot kangaroos (rabbits) make a zodiac. When Bevis 
is looking at the sky, he feels that he is part of the 
natural world :— 


“Under the oak on New Formosa that warm summer 
night, Bevis looked up as he reclined at the white pure 
light of Lyra, and forgot everything but the pure con- 
sciousness of living, feeling up to and beyond it. The 
earth and the water, the oak, went away; he himself 
went away: his mind joined itself and was linked up 
through ethereal space to its beauty.” 
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Here is part of that animism which we also find in the 
youthful Wordsworth and Hudson, in The Prelude 
and in Far Away and Long Ago. 


Bevis ends in winter with an ‘antarctic’ expedition 
to the island. 


Some of the main elements which form the fantasy 
world of children are to be found in this semi-auto- 
biographical book. It is the raw material of many of 
the fantasy tales for children in the past, and promises 
to be the material for many in the future. Human 
nature and child nature do not change very much. 





Illustration by Harold Jones from Lavender’s Blue (O.U.P.) 


Eleanor Farjeon; an evaluation 
By M. E. MorGan. 


T was on the train that I opened Eleanor Farjeon’s 

latest book, The Silver Curlew, and began to read. 

I had not thought that it is just the book to read on 

a train. Its melodic prose sets to the rushing of 

the wheels; the fugue-like rhythm of sounds made 
by the train consorts wonderfully with the interweav- 
ings of the story—the repetitions, the disposal of the 
characters, “So much for Doll” “So much for Poll,” 
its spanglings of rhyme, the tunes from the whistle of 
Charley Noon, the Man from the Moon, the cry of the 
Silver Curlew, herself the Lady of the Moon, the 
upsets between Poll and the King, the placidity of 
Doll, the terror of the Witching Wood, the fear of 
Tom-Tit-Tot—all of different patterns, but all knitting 
so musically into a beautiful whole. This book, so 
typical of its author, invites the question—What is it 
about Eleanor Farjeon’s writing that so weaves a spell 
about her readers, young and old P 


A little of her background might help towards a 
decision. One of the four surviving children of a 
novelist, a father who turned most occasions into fairy 
tales, she grew up in an atmosphere “rich with imagina- 
tive suggestion,’ an atmosphere of writing, for all 
four children wrote tales, plays, magazines, poems. 
With such a heritage it is not surprising that Eleanor 
Farjeon grew into a writer—a writer of books for those 
on whom the shades of the prison house have not closed. 


On examining her work one fact emerges very 
clearly—that above all things Eleanor Farjeon is a 
lyrist—even her prose is poetical, and in all her writ- 
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ings she can scarce contain herself, but bursts into song 
readily and easily. In fact her first literary success was 
in rhyme, the two series of Nursery rhymes of London 
Town, and among her other books entirely devoted to 
this muse we find Cherrystones—singing verse under 
the titles of the ‘fortune’ rhymes with fruit stones; 
Mulberry Bush, imaginative verse based on the games 
that children play; The Starry Floor, which consists 
of poems on all the constellations. From the first lines 
under the title The Earth we enter a rich musical 
world :— 

“Did you know, did you know 

That the earth is a star?” 


There is a challenge to one’s knowledge there, and 
there is direct appeal to each child in these lines 


“Didn't you know 
You are born on a star ? 
Well, you are.” 


Her dialect, her language, varies with the story or 
poem as the case may be. Savour the quaintness of 


these lines from The Old Shepherds, Star of 
Bethlehem : 


“Nay friend, nay friend 
Leave cudgellin’ go tend 
Thy yowes and closet 

The yearlings in new straw.” 


If it were for her books of poems alone, Miss Far- 
jeon would merit a high place in the field of modern 
children’s literature, but she has essayed in many lanes. 
Here is a sampling of her expeditions. In mythology, 
Paladins in Spain—a story of Charlemagne and his 
knights and their exploits in Spain against the infidels; 
in biography, Mighty Men—thirteen tales from 
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ancient history or legend each accompanied by a short 
original poem and vividly retold for young readers; or 
in Ten Saints—lives beautifully told in legendary 
form. We meet St. Christopher whose “eyes were the 
eyes of a dog” and who went “in search of God and 
did not know it.” Perhaps the criticism might be 
made that there is too much fantasy and too little fact 
in these stories, but there will be time enough for hard 
facts later; for the present let us revel in these legends 
with their poems so suitably attached. We remember 
of St. Francis that 


“The night and the morning, 
The water, the wind, 

The star and the daisy 
Were each of his world.” 


With her brother Herbert, Miss Farjeon ventures into 
the land of pantomime with The Glass Slipper, a play 
for older children which, while good reading, might 
not make for easy production. Not so her Grannie 
Gray,—children’s plays and games with music and 
without, which are simple and entertaining as in 
Absolutely Nothing, in which the third son of the King 
always said nothing, absolutely nothing, but gained all 
that he wanted simply by lifting his finger. It is most 
delightful. By the end we are all chanting 


“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 


We see Eleanor Farjeon in a new guise, and concen- 
trating more on the needs of the older children, when 
she becomes the paraphraser of Chaucer. At the outset 
she states that it is not an attempt to render The Canter- 
bury Tales into literal phrases; she tried not merely to 
re-tell but generally to follow Chaucer’s phrase in 
doing so; and what an excellent job she does. Listen 
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to the opening of her work and compare it with the 
original, 


‘When April with sweet showers has ended the 
drought of March, and bathed every root in the 
sap of which the flower is born; when Zephyr 
with sweet breath has started the tender crops 
in holt and heath, and the young sun has run 
half his month, and little birds, stirred by 
Spring, sing half the night—the people long to 
go on a pilgrimage.” 


and the reader also longs to go on this pilgrimage with 
the people of the story. 


In The. New Book of Days she experimented in still 
new ways. In it there is something for every day of 
the year. As the author says, “every instance springs 
out of some fact, in history or legend, some truth in 
the real or imaginary world (for truth resides in both 
of them).” This last parenthesised phrase contains 
the quintessence of Eleanor Farjeon’s ideas, and her 
book opens up for the children new vistas for future 
reading. 


In all these fields she has distinguished herself and 
given much to the children of today, but it is as the 
creator of Martin Pippin that she might best be re- 
membered. Of Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard 
it has been said that it is still one of the best things of its 
kind ever produced for the romantic-fantasy period 
which most girls go through at some stage in their 
development. Its successor, Martin Pippin in the 
Daisy Field, contains Sussex legends told to a group 
of little girls (or imaginary little girls) by Martin. 


There is joy and humour and tenderness and, above 
all, music in Miss Farjeon’s work. She has the magic 
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wand, and all she touches bursts into song. Like 
Gillian, Martin’s wife, we too can sing, 


“Moon for your cradle 
Dark for your cover 
Stars for your night light 
Me for your lover...” 





Illustration by W. Stobbs from Gipsy Michael (Hodder & Stoughton) 








Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Spring comes to Nettleford 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 











Once Upon a Time in Africa 
By R. BARRY. 


66 OUTH African folklore is,’ the South 
African Folklore Journal says, “in its very 
nature plain, and primitive in its simplicity ; 
not adorned with the wealth of palaces and 
precious stones to be met with in the folk- 

lore of more civilized nations, but descriptive in great 

measure of the events of everyday life; and with the 
exception of evidence of moral qualities and of such 
imagery as is connected with the phenomena of nature, 


very little that is grand or magnificent must be looked 
for in it.” 


From this folklore there emerge the fascinating 
Fables of the Hottentots; little brown men, who cent- 
uries ago, were a pastoral nation, worshipping in 
former days the moon, speaking a clicking mono- 


syllabic Sexdenoting language, and poetical in their 
ideas. 


The originality of the Fables has constantly been 
questioned and may be a matter of dispute for some 
time to come, but as the scholar W. H. I. Bleek stated : 
“The origin of some of the fables . . . is very evident. 
Others however, have strong claims to be regarded not 
merely as genuine products of the Hottentot mind, 
but even as portions of a traditionary Native literature, 
anterior in its origin to the advent of Europeans.” 


The children of South Africa will forever be in- 
debted to G. R. von Wielligh, a strong minded gentle- 
man who abominated logic, and who firmly maintained 
that through belief we become blessed. He copied 
down the Fables as he heard them from the Hottentots, 
with the express purpose of providing Innocent 
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Entertainment for Young and Old. He has master- 
fully imitated their art of story-telling, for the Fables 
bristle with colourful expressions and phrases. The 
Hottentots tried to seek the origin or cause of the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the animals. Some 
of the elucidations are very comical, but they show 
how thoroughly the Hottentots had observed the habits 
of the animals. 


No one can relate a story more realistically than a 
Hottentot. Mounted upon that magic carpet, Imag- 
ination, he soars ever onward, hovering awhile above 
the mountains of Reality, then dipping into the vales 
of Make Believe. He artfully imitates the animals 
both in thought and action; and he relates the smallest 
details in such a longwinded manner, that the story 
will not easily be forgotten. “They walk down the 
road. They walk down the road. They walk far 
down the road.” 


When von Wielligh was a child, they had in their 
employ, an aged Hottentot herdsman called Outa, 
whose sole joy in life was to sit before the semi-circle 
of children, and recount the tales of old, while his wide 
eyed audience would virtually hang upon his lips. 
When night spread her mantle over veldt and kraal, 
Outa would shuffle into the kitchen, and take up his 
place beside the stove. With his leathery knees drawn 
well under his chin, and his black eyes gleaming like 
beads in his wrinkled countenance, the ancient Story 
Teller would sit awhile and ponder. As the fire 
crackled merrily in the grate, casting flickering shad- 
ows on the walls, no king upon his royal throne could 
have been more imposing looking or more important 
in bearing than the withered herdsman, serenely 
ensconced upon his stool, with his willing subjects 
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pushing and jostling amongst themselves to secure as 
choice a place as possible beside their Prince of Story- 
tellers. 


The children would want to know if everything 
Outa was telling them was true; and then in order to 
try and trump Outa with a tricky question, they would 
immediately retort: “But why don’t the animals talk 
any more”? Immediately Outa would cry out: “Yes 
they can! But it is just sheer knavishness, that’s all. 
Believe me they can; but they just won’t. Two things 
they cannot do—read and write.” Then Outa would 
gather his skins about him and sulk a little; but an 
encouraging word would set him off again, and with 
a: “Goue kwint, my storie begint,’ the story would 
begin. Halfway through he would call: “Goue kalf, 
my storie 1s half’! And as his story drew to a close, he 
would cry: “Goue fluit, my storie ts uit!” 


Some evenings the children could detect a reluctance 
on Outa’s part to play his role as story-teller, and in- 
stantly they would realise what was ailing the old man. 
In a flash, either a twist of tobacco or a piece of raisin 
bread was produced, and his face would be wreathed 
in smiles; and bathed in an aura of amiability, he 
would immediately begin his tale. 


Many an evening would see Outa in a serious vein. 
Then the children would hear of the pitfalls awaiting 
those who think they know better than others and 
refuse advice. With the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
a chuckling Outa would relate how Reter-Kannie- 
lagnie (Heron, Could-not-laugh) stood under the tree, 
and how Heron’s stomach turned when the scurvy toad 
fell into his beak! 


But when Outa really felt at his best, he wovld roar 
like « ion, bark like a jackal, howl like a wolt, crow 
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like a cock, and gallop like a horse. The performance 
would become so boisterous, that Father von Wielligh 
would shout from the living room: “Steady! Steady 
there in the kitchen! Or I will see to it that you growl 


and roar, if there is any growling and roaring to be 
done!” 


If Outa was feeling in an expansive mood, then, to 
the delight of the children, each animal would receive 
a nickname! Ostrich, Long-leg; Vulture, Bent-beak; 
Eagle, Yellow-foot; and so on. 


The never ending joy derived by the children in 
listening to the fabulous tales, in turn kindled a spirit- 
ual flame in the heart of the old herdsman. High in 
the hills, with the goats cropping gently beside him, 
he would search the innermost recesses of his mind for 
a new jewel to place in the Fabled diadem; and his 
heart would be filled to overflowing with happiness— 
happiness that no earthly wealth could provide. 


Ah! Story-tellers there may continue to be; but, 
alas—none to compare with Outa, who now lies 
beneath the hot golden sand, his lips sealed forever by 
that great silencer, Death. 











The New Books 





Illustration from Great Company (Bodley Head) 


A PICTURE BOOK 


Lines, K. (comp.) Lavender’s blue: a book of nursery 

rhymes. Illus. by H. Jones. 180 pp. 10 X 7} 
cloth back. , O.U.P- 15/- 
Let us keep calm and resist for the moment the impulse 
to call this the loveliest book of nursery rhymes of all time. 
Take a look at the opposition. There is, for example, Calde- 
cott, exuberant and brilliant draughtsman; Crane too, fine 
designer and infallible in taste; Leslie Brooke, sweet of temper 
and full of humour; Rackham, rich in poetry and mystery; 
Charles Folkard, homely and familiar. Harold Jones is not, 
perhaps, so fine an artist as Caldecott or Crane; he lacks Rack- 
ham’s imaginative range, and Brooke’s warm humanity. More 
than any of them, however, he is an illustrator of books. His 
is an art that subordinates itself naturally to the discipline of 
book design, and he moves easily within the confines of the 
page. He has, moreover, a superb sense of colour, an eye for 
general effect and for detail, and a detachment from the subject 
which is curiously satisfying. Brooke, for example, was always 
part of his picture; he never disguises his personal sympathy. 
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Mr. Jones looks dispassionately at the scene and its drama. 
But enough of analysis. Let us say without restraint that this 
is a book of extraordinary excellence, perfect in interpretation 
of its subject not by reason of conscious archaism but through 
its evolution of a personal and timeless style. Mr. Jones has 
not, I think, given us coloured illustrations since This Year 
Next Year. The incredible has happened, and he has matured 
since that lovely and, one might have said, incomparable book. 


Most praise, inevitably, goes to the artist, but one must 
not forget the good taste and wide knowledge which lie behind 
Miss Lines’ discreet and silent editorship, in particular the skill 
with which she has arranged her rhymes. And the publishers— 
well, the publishers are Oxford. There is no higher praise in 
these days. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ArnsworTtH, R. Charles stories and others. More 
about Charles and other stories. Illus. by S. 
Hawkins. 72 pp. 63 X 5} boards. Heinemann 3/6 each. 
There is something just a little horrifying about the ruth- 
less efficiency of “Listen with Mother.” Each of these stories 
applies the established formula with complete success. Each is 
just the right length, and evokes the right amosphere of secur- 
ity and affection. Every word is in the right place and has 
a homely familiarity. Entirely admirable—but how one longs 
for a little stretching of the imagination, a hint of evil, a breath 
of naughtiness ! 
The pictures are suitably cosy. 


Baker, M. J. Lions in the potting shed. Illus. by 
M. Lane-Foster. 124 pp. 7? X 54. Brockhampton 6/- 
Miss Margaret Baker scores another near-miss. As usual, 
she draws a gallery of attractive and reasonably well differ- 
. entiated children. She has an idea, hardly an original one, 
‘ but one which is at any rate a tried favourite. She has some 
i. powers of invention. And yet this story lacks a positive note 
f and fails to give conviction. What is missing, I think, is 
5 humour, style and a fundamental sincerity. The author does 

not believe passionately in her own inventions, 
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This is to judge Miss Baker’s book by the highest stan- 
dards, by those of E. Nesbit who is her model in the story of 
magic in an every-day setting. By less rigorous standards— 
by those of the book trade of 1954—this is an agreeable story 
which will please but leave no memory behind. Miss Lane- 
Foster’s illustrations are good; they would have been better 
without the intrusion of a salmon-wash in some of them. 


Criark, J. Crab village. Illus. by B- Brett. 108 pp. 
74 X 54. Dent 7/6 

Against the delightful and authentic background of a small 
seaside resort the author sets a number of episodes in varying 
degrees, centering round a young visitor, Lucy. 

This type of story needs to be carefully conceived and 
very well written, or it fails to convince the reader, and ends 
in dismal failure. It is to Miss Clark’s credit that only once 
is a slightly jarring note introduced. 


Corrin, S. The Fantastic tale of the plucky sailor 
and the postage stamp. Illus. by E. Ardizzone. 
22 pp. 84 X 6 boards. : ‘ Faber 6/- 
Not a bad silly story about a “small, stout sailor” and his 
efforts to post a letter for an old lady. Such a small squib 
needs to be made very carefully if it is not to misfire, and I 
feel that more economy in words and greater care in choosing 
words of the right elegance or rotundity would have been 
rewarded. Nonsense of this kind is mainly for parents, but 
children will like Mr. Ardizzone’s many pictures. 


Gray, N.S. Over the hills to Fabylon. Illus. by the 

author. 206 pp. 83% X 54. ‘ : Oxford 10/6 
Mr. Gray has himself stepped over the hills to “Fabylon” 

to become a dweller there and his land of fantasy is no foreign 
one, strange and unreal, but known and intimate and very 
much a matter of fact. All the multiplicity of characters 
seem to be real acquaintances and nothing is impossible in this 
little kingdom, which moves itself to the other side of the 
mountains at any sign of approaching danger, and holds a large 
slice of real fairy land within its walls. Mr. Gray does not 
need anything of this world to lend reality to his kingdom for 
his kingdom is his world. Each chapter contains a separate 
tale yet all are linked by people and events and a strong and 
purposeful thread of human interest. Not one of the charac- 
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ters is wholly bad. Even the “Thing’, the weird little creature 
made of soot and fed on ink, and the ‘Loathly Worm’ and the 
Witch are creatures winning our esteem and liking. A bold 
robust, and gaily coloured tale which moves to some sound 
conclusion. A very happy fairy tale in the true tradition. 


Hetps, R. Two froma senpet. Illus. by the author. 
48 pp. 7 X 54. ‘ Collins 3/6 


This seems to me to be Racey Helps’ best book both for ° 
its drawing and for the economy of words. His earlier books 
were often cluttered with words; here are just enough for 
mother to read before the child loses interest in the accompany- 
ing picture. Unfortunately the words are not particularly 
well-chosen. The story is faintly reminiscent of The Tailor 
of Gloucester, but Mr. Helps cannot as Beatrix Potter could 
give personality to his story with a few vivid and memorable 
phrases. 


His pictures are certainly attractive, clearly derived from 
Beatrix Potter (particularly the charming teapot house) but 
drawn with considerable and individual skill. I am not sure, 
however, if he is wise, in a story for very young children, to 
send the pictures along a different route from the words. The 
parent who reads “Then one day Tabitha found a teeny-weeny 
bottle by the bedside” while the child looks at a picture of two 
mice and Dr. Toad will have to answer some puzzled questions. 
Mr. Helps must read Mrs. Dorothy White’s excellent Books 
before Five before he makes his next book. 

This is however a pleasant little story, and remarkably 
cheap. 


Hittyarp, M. D. Minikin’s new home. Illus. by 
A. H. Watson. 113 pp. 74 X 53 . Dent 7/6 





There is a dainty delicate touch about this book and ‘the 
whole is evocative of frills and flounces and pretty little old 
fashioned girls. The illustrations by A. H. Watson perhaps 
contribute most to this impression for the subject matter itself 
belongs to today as much as to any other age. The subject is 
however a timeless one. Homely everyday adventures of a 
little girl, her baby brother, playmates and neighbours in a 
small pretty village are the constituents and Miss Hillyard has 
a keen eye and ear for striking detail. Her characters are true 
to life and the inconsequential chatter of children runs like a 
meandering rippling stream through the book. Young children 
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will see themselves here and enjoy the reflection. Miss Hill- 
yard’s good qualities soften any charge of suspected sentiment- 


ality while the illustrator is in close touch with the mood of - 
the book. 


Hogan, I. Giraffe twins. Illus. ty the author. 52 pp. 
84 X 54 boards. ‘ . , Dent 4/6 


Hocan, I. Racoon twins. Illus. by the author. 53 pp. 

84 X 54 boards. , Dent 4/6 
Continuing this now rather lengthy series Mrs. Hogan, 

with her simple text and pleasing pictures, presents in these 
stories some elementary knowledge of animal behaviour, and 

the books will therefore have a use over and above their enter- 
tainment value. We feel justified, however, in objecting to 

the fact that American usage is retained in the language em- 
ployed. In view of the fact that these books are intended for 


quite young readers this is a grave fault which could have been 
avoided easily enough. 


Kaeser, H. J. Mimff takes over. Illus. by E. 
Ardizzone. 183 pp. 84 X 53. ’ O.U.P. 10/6 

Mimff is like William or Jennings, in the way that 
Hamlet is like Sweeny Todd and Jane Austen like Denise 
Robins. He is the most successful expression in modern litera- 
ture of the common animal boy. Many of his daily escapades 
are as grotesque as those of Jennings; his adventures are often 
frankly fantastic; and yet they are made acceptable by the 
strength of personality of this remarkable and wholly likable 
little boy. 

In Mimff takes over the hero has grown older. He could 
hardly grow more courageous but he has mellowed and his 
sympathies have broadened. The quiet comfort of his home 
life is contrasted with the plight of Jani, a little Hungarian 
boy whose parents have been spirited behind the Iron Curtain. 
His attempts to find his mother again make the occasion for 
a number of startling adventures, in which the irrepressible 
Billy and that talented and bumptious prodigy Bobby Bobb 
play characteristic parts. 

This is a very good book indeed, full of invention, fun 
and good sense. It shows a society in which courage and kindli- 
ness are valued and where parents are regarded not as a hind- 
rance to adventure, but as a basic necessity of life. It is 
fundamentally this insistence on human values which puts the 
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Mimff books into the highest category of children’s adventure 
stories. 

The translation, by David Ascoli, is so good that it is 
very difficult to realise that this is not the original. Ardizzone’s 
drawings (unfortunately not in colour) get to the heart of the 
matter. 

How good to be a ten-year-old who can go adventuring 
through this book with so gay, gallant and tolerant a com- 
panion as Mimff. 

Lear, M. Boo, the boy who didn’t like the dark. 
Illus. by F. T. Hunter- 40 pp. 11 X 8 boards. 
Publicity Products 4/6 

What a pity! No one today points a moral more dexter- 
ously than Munro Leaf, and he has written a little story which 
deals sympathetically, and simply, with one of childhood’s 
greatest terrors. Alas, instead of his own inspired scribbles, 
we are given some devastatingly sweet and sentimental pictures 
by Frances Tipton Hunter. I am still shuddering. 


Mirtcuison, N. Graeme and the Dragon. Illus. by 

P. Baynes. 122 pp. 8} X 54. . ; Faber 9/6 
Miss Mitchison has one foot in this world and one foot 
in the land of fantasy but maintains the while a very steady 
happy balance. Graeme finds a dragon in the garden, and then 
a magic umbrella in a jumble sale, with which he can enlarge 
or diminish the dragon as he pleases. In the wake of the dragon 
come other weird and wonderful creatures but all are nearly 
everyday affairs to Graeme and his friend Simon and their 
normal life seems little hampered by all these disturbances. 
This side-running matter of fact stream lends credence to the 
other. When however, at the close of the story the author 
endeavours to persuade us that the dragon finds a home in the 
Tower of London at Coronation time the balance is destroyed. 
There is too much of the particular here and not enough of the 
universal and ordinary that a fantasy of this kind needs. This 
tale is not so thoughtful as some of Miss Mitchison’s other 

work but it is very good light hearted entertainment. 


Urt.ey, A. Little Grey Rabbit goes to the sea: 
Illus. by M. Tempest. 78 pp. 7 X 54 boards. 
Collins 3/6 
This is no time to criticise Little Grey Rabbit. She has 
by now won a small but secure place in contemporary folklore. 
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This is hers by right of her own sweet and charming person- 
ality, of her creator’s accurate and vivid memory and love of 
words, and—at some distance—of Miss Tempest’s pleasing but 
limited art. This story, in which Miss Grey Rabbit and her 
friends catch cold after going out after “Moonshadows and 
mushrooms and moldy warps” and find a cure in the sea 
breezes, is firmly in the tradition. The book is, however, rather 
too long for its content, and has far too few pictures to sup- 
port the pages of text. 


Woop, L. The People in the garden. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 127 pp. 74 X 53. Dent 7/6 
Miss Kiddell-Munroe’s excellent drawings remind us that 
she also illustrated Mary Norton’s stories of the magic bed- 
knob and of that incomparable witch, Miss Price. That is not 
to criticise Miss Wood for plagiarism. To say that she is in 
the tradition of Mary Norton and E. Nesbit is simply to rec- 
ognise that she is in the full stream of comic fantasy. 
The People in the Garden is an excellent story, rich in 
grotesque characters and impossible situations, and written in 
a style in which traditional and contemporary elements are 
blended without self-conscious gaucherie. Children who make 
the acquaintance of Bill Pettigrew, the learner magician, the 
Hag Dowsabel, and the old Crab are unlikely to remain 
unmoved by the experience or to forget them quickly. Ad- 
mittedly, some of the fun has an adult flavour, but children 
will not, I hope, begrudge their parents a few laughs when 
they get so many themselves in these gay pages. 


Ewine, J. H. The Brownies and other stories. Illus. 


by E. H. Shepard. 239 pp. 8 X 5}. . Dent 8/6 
Bunyan, J. The Pilgrim’s progress. Illus. by 
F. C. Pape. 314 pp. 8 X 54... é Dent 8/6 


Carrot, L. Alice’s adventures in Wonderland, and 
Through the looking-glass. Illus. by J. Tenniel. 


246 pp. 84 X 54. : . Dent 11/6 
These are three additions e the Children’s Illustrated 
Classics. 


Pilgrim’s progress is a reprint of the 1910 edition with the 
same illustrations. 

Alice has the original Tenniel drawings eight of which 
have been redrawn in colour by Diana Stanley. 
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The question whether a new edition of Alice could be 
satisfactorily illustrated by any other artist is still unsolved and 
the enthusiasm of the ““Tenniel at any price” school of thought 
is as great as ever. It would be interesting to check the re- 
actions of children to these Victorian pictures in their new 
modern setting. 


The new edition of some of Mrs. Ewing’s stories is wel- 
come particularly with illustrations by Shepard. Apart from 
the title story and two or three less well-known others the 
volume includes Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Bayey, V. Paris adventure. Illus. by M. L. Foster. 
191 pp. 734 X 5. : : ; : Dent 8/6 


The three children of a highly reputable member of the 
Foreign Office and his equally impeccable wife go to France 
with their parents, and there become mixed up with a student 
gang given to practical joking. The diplomats then forget that 
they are the children of an important diplomat and as amateur 
detectives behave in a not-at-all diplomatic way. As they are 
the means of the police rounding up the astute members of a 
big international drug organisation one must conclude that 
their own unlawful behaviour didn’t matter. The story is 
excitingly worked out and the illustrations and the French 
atmosphere are well done. But one feels sorry for the Marriott 
parents. Perhaps they were so busy doing the correct thing 
themselves that they hadn’t time to train their children. 


CHIPPERFIELD, J- E. Windruff of Links Tor. Illus. 
by G. G. Ambler. 240 pp. 8 X 54. Hutchinson 10/6 


Mr. Chipperfield has become an acknowledged writer of 
dog stories ; together with Gifford Ambler’s fine pencil draw- 
ings, they form an excellent introduction to books such as 
Henry Williamson’s. ‘This particular tale, of Windruff the 
Alsatian who is adopted by a vixen on Dartmoor, is written 
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with the usual attention to background and detail we have 
come to expect of this author. At times, this grows cloying— 
one gets a little tired of descriptions of dawn and sunset on 
the moors, but there is plenty of action and a good deal of 
human interest to fill in the foreground of the story. Mr. 
Chipperfield certainly knows whatever district he is describing, 
and he tries to bridge the gap which must always exist between 
man and animal by imagining vividly the thoughts and feelings 
of the creatures of which he writes. Sometimes these are al- 
most too human and are expressed in too fanciful a manner, 
but on the whole it is the instinctive reaction, leading to swift 
action, of the animal which is described, and which will attract 
the child (more usually the boy) reader. 


CrarKE, A.C. The Young traveller in space. Illus. 
72 pp. 10 X 7}. tj ‘ ' Phoenix House 7/6 
Recognising the current view that the Earth’s surface is 
for all practical purposes completely explored and that future 
exploration must take place above or beneath, the publishers 
of this valuable series have invited a foremost authority on 
space travel to bring the series up to date with a summary of 
the possibilities and probabilities of exploration outside the 
Earth. Taken all round the book is no better than The Ad- 
venture of Space Travel by G. VY. E. Thompson reviewed 
earlier in these pages, but it is slightly less technical and cer- 
tainly more lavish in general appearance, especially as the large 
format enables illustrations to be reproduced in clearer detail 
and diagrams to be less cramped. Mr. Clarke writes well, at 
the right level, and his information is precise and supported by 
current research and experiment. The illustrations, including 
thirty-two plates, contain the best so far released though at 
least two seem superfluous. For any young reader hitherto 
uninformed about the realities of space it is an excellent produc- 
tion and the publishers are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise in adding to this series a volume which may do much to 
correct, in a popular way, the unverified suppositions of cheap 
science fiction. 


DaniELL, D. S. Polly and Oliver. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 224 pp 8 X 54. ‘ , Cape 9/6 
Drummer Oliver Crowe of the Third cle of Foot 
here continues his adventures among the vicissitudes of the 
Napoleonic wars. This time he is shipwrecked between Sicily 
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and Gibralter, kidnapped by a spy whom he is helping to 
escort and stranded in Italy by that ruthless gentleman. The 
situation is already complicated by the fact that his cousin 
Polly has stowed away aboard the shipwrecked vessel and has 
to be his collaborator in all subsequent adventures. Sergeant 
Trott, Polly’s father and Oliver’s uncle, comes in search of 
them with one Private Pilchard and when the four eventually 
get together again they create history by impersonating spies 
who have ruined a British plan for a landing in the south, mak- 
ing their way through the French lines and taking part in the 
fighting retreat of their own forces on the beach. One never 
quite believes this book and the adventures are hilarious rather 
than nerve-racking, but the pace throughout is good and there 
are some nice touches of satire in the character-drawing. If 
the whole is just a wee bit musical comedy it is none the worse 
for that and the illustrations have a caricaturist’s line to match. 


—— P. Young Drake of Seven. 206 pp. 

am « O.U.P. 8/6 
Mr. Dawlish c can write a stirring sea tale and his know- 

ledge of all the accoutrements of ships and seas and sailing 
makes an interesting and detailed background. He has here 
taken the few known facts of the boyhood and youth of Sir 
Francis Drake and out of them pieced together a closely woven 
brightly coloured tale. All the atmosphere of unrest, fear and 
hardship caused by the differing religious and political factions 

of the time is keenly felt, and Mr. Dawlish builds up a sharp 
and challenging picture of the boy Drake. It is largely an imag- 
inary figure but it is a convincing one and adds to the reality 

of the scene. As with all historical writers Mr. Dawlish 
cannot be completely unbiased but his picture is a fair one. It 

is only an occasional small personal philosophy that obtrudes 
but one seeming to condone intemperance is not commendable 


in a child’s book. 


Dow, E. R. How to make doll’s clothes. Illus. 

96 pp. 84 X 64... ; Thames & Hudson 8/6 
To the domestically-minded girl who is already interested 
in needlework this book should prove absorbing. It explains 
with admirable clarity how to design, cut out and sew, a most 
complex wardrobe, beginning with underclothes and progress- 
ing to a bridal outfit. The diagrams are excellent, and so is 

the illustrated ‘dictionary’ of sewing terms, 
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Obviously the next step would be for the child to make 
her own clothes, for by the time she has worked right through 
the book she should be an accomplised sempstress. 


Dunn, M. We go to the Channel Islands. Illus. 

173 pp. 74 X 5. . P Harrap 8/6 

This book is not likely to make many children rush off to 

the Channel Islands for a holiday, but for any who are going, 

either attached to apron strings or with a school party, it gives 

a lively survey of what every young traveller should look for. 

History, customs, life under the Germans during the war, 

occupations and other aspects of life in the Islands are briefly 

discussed and Miss Dunn succeeds in giving each Island its 
own individuality. 


Epmunpson, J. & Burnup, C. R. E. Athletics for boys 

and girls. Illus. 135 pp. 73 X 5. , Bell. 16/- 
Aimed directly at the young would-be athlete, the instruc- 
tions contained in this book are simply put and, aided by num- 
erous sketches and a number of excellent action photographs 
will be understood by any normally intelligent reader from 
12 upwards. The author covers all the events normally in- 
cluded in any sports meeting in which young people compete— 

running, hurdling, jumping, discus and javelin throwing. 


Epwarps, M. Punchbowl harvest. Illus. by J. 
Wanklyn. 192 pp. 74 X 5... ‘ Collins 8/6 
Punchbowl Farm is now a well known setting to readers 
of Miss Edwards’ books but it is no mere vague greyish back- 
ground veil. The farm is the hub of all activity and each story 
placed here, although comparatively slight in itself, takes life 
and vigour from the home and soil in which it is rooted. Miss 
Edwards is alive to every detail of life around her, sensitive 
to every mood and feeling, and she handles each object, gazes 
upon each scene, and reflects upon each impression so that she 
may hand it on whole and unimpaired. This further story of 
the Thornton family tells of their struggle to bring in the 
harvest in adverse weather and the concurrent work of a 
neighbour’s vanishing poultry and the suspicion laid on their 
pet fox. There is some little amateur detection and a happy 
conclusion to the problems, but all the glory of the book lies 
in its friendly farmyard noise and chatter, its busy work of field 
and home, its quiet stillness of steady falling rain or hazy 

misty sun and its underlying pulsing thought. 
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Gray, N.S. The Hunters and the Henwife. Illus. 

by J. J. Farjeon. 92 pp. 73 X 5... Oxford 7/6 
Mr. Grav has established a reputation as a writer of plays 
for children, and deservedly so, in view of at least one earlier 
play. Of this play one cannot be quite so certain, for while 
the element of fairy is cleverly mingled with common sense 
and a counterpoint of fantasy, the general effect seems nearer 
to that of the adult imagination than to that of the child. The 
same might be said of the drawings though this matters less. 
From the producer’s point of view there is too much talk in 
proportion to action,. and for the amateur the handicap of at 
least four changes of scene. Nevertheless the play has been 
produced and well received so that perhaps the magic which 
seems dark and forbidding in mere reading takes life and 
colour with the aids of flesh and blood actors and the resources 

of the stage. 


HACKFORTH-JONES, G. Green sailors, beware! Illus. 
by J. Main and D. Cobb. 191 pp. 72% X 53. 
Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
The main topic of this story of Rag Doll is sailing but it 
is interspersed with a lively complicaton of smuggling frame- 
up and genteel skullduggery on the high seas. Diamonds are 
the booty and a new radio telephone of Uncle George’s instal- 
lation the key to detection and discovery. For real sailing 
enthusiasts there is a distinctly thrilling account of a yacht race 
at Cowes enlivened by personal rivalries and a lot of luck, good 
and bad. For light relief there is the plight of an old acquaint- 
ance, Loopy Lomas, in his self-sought berth as a yachting 
novice under instruction with a patent fraud of an old sailor. 
A pair of slightly improbable but mirth-provoking revenue 
officers add a tang of humour of a different kind. No doubt 
the mixture is much as before, but it is a wholesome mixture 
retailed in good English. For sailing enthusiasts this will be 
a first-rate book and for the rest a more than acceptable one. 
Knicut, C. Skyroad to mystery. Illus. by the author. 
222 pp 8 X 54. ‘ ‘ ‘ ' Cape 9/6 
An exciting story such as those familiar with this author’s 
previous books have come to expect of him. They will not be 
disappointed in the further adventures of Pepe and Ronnie 
Gregory in Globetrotters Inc. a cargo-plane service hopping 
easily across the world. A _ rapidly-told, fast-moving story, 
good in a class that is now becoming very familiar. 
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KnicHT, M. Some of my animals. Illus. 133 pp. 
74 X 5. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Bell 10/6 

Mr. Knight has a life-long experience in the keeping of 
pets, some of them strange enough, and more than many natur- 
al history writers he is able to convey his knowledge in an easy 
manner that will capture the interest of a wide circle of 
readers. 

In this slight, chatty book, he writes about a number of 
unusual pets he has kept in his London flat. These include 
frogs, a bear, badgers, birds and reptiles. There is little prac- 
tical advice after the introductory chapter but amusing and 
interesting accounts of one person’s experiences. 


Kyte, E. The House of the Pelican. Illus. by 

P. Fortnum. 248 pp. 8 X 54. . , Nelson 8/6 
Miss Kyle writes of Edinburgh in Festival time, and 
creates the atmosphere of bustle and excitement very well. Her 
description of the Tattoo is particularly attractive, and the read- 
er shares in all the sightseeing and interest of the old town as 
experienced by the four children in the story. Christine’s 
mother runs a boardinghouse, to which Pat and Janet, child- 
ren of a festival orchestral player, come with their father. Will 
is the son of American visitors to Edinburgh, and the children 
make friends and explore the city together, in spite of the fact 
that Janet is more of an encumbrance than a companion, being 
only nine, and rather too imaginative to be relied upon. Never- 
theless, it is she who is largely responsible for solving the 
mystery of the little gold musical box and the old man who 
lives tucked away behind the Royal Mile in the historic House 
of the Pelican. This is a good story, told with insight into 
child character, with humour, and a really good knowledge of 
the background of Edinburgh itself. Though some may dislike 
Peggy Fortnum’s “spidery” style of illustration, here the little 
sketches of old houses, ragged children, puppets, and antiques 
seem particularly well served by such a method of drawing. 
There is a misleading misprint in the heading to Chapter XII, 

but otherwise general style and format are good. 


Liexs, E. An Otter’s story. Illus. by T. Palazzo. 
191 pp. 7% X 54. , Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 
The author of this book is very knowledgeable and his 
facts are presented clearly and concisely. The life and adven- 
tures of a particular family of otters on the rivers and lakes of 
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Michigan and Wisconsin are obviously based on many true 
incidents and a keen observation while the endowment of these 
animals with human thoughts, enables the story to run smoothly 
and easily. The production is pleasing, the illustrations are 
good and the whole work very competent, but without distinc- 
tion. A welcome addition to the sparse non-fiction shelves but 
not a very inspired one. 


McCuttocnu, D. The Son of the Ruler. Illus. 216 pp. 

 . ae ; ‘ . 7 Murray 7/6 
Mr. McCulloch is anxious to produce an exciting story 
untainted by any sadistic elements and he has achieved that aim. 
He has, however, achieved little else. This tale of the attempt 
by enemy compatriots to kidnap a foreign prince at school in 
England and to depose his father has all the elements calculat- 
ed to arouse the fleeting interest of quick unthinking readers. 
Any quiet perusal however, shows a muddled galaxy of events 
“with at least one contradiction) that might have been culled 
trom the unfortunate heritage of junior melodrama or even the 
‘comic’ papers. Mr- McCulloch is no doubt sincere but can- 
not happily produce new ideas or form old ones into a new 
and coherent design. 


McPuHepran, M. Cargoes on the great Lakes. Illus. 
by D. Ivens. 198 pp. 8 X 54. , Harrap 10/6 

This disappointing book has for its subject the drama of 
many a youngster—a trip through the Great Lakes of Canada. 
In an attempt to give the young reader as many facts as possible 
about the transport of ore and grain, about ports and ships, 
about methods of work and travel, the author has made the 
book top-heavy. Moreover, at the age when a child is likely 
to be interested in the details of this book, he will dislike the 
way in which it is written. 

The spidery line-drawings which illustrate Cargoes on the 
Great Lakes may be very effective for a Searle cartoon : they 
are of little use as informative pictures. The maps are con- 
fusing and over-crowded with arrows, dots, names, flags, 
miniature sketches and other defacings. A few well-chosen 
photographs—of the Hibbing ore pit or the Ambassador Bridge, 
for example—would have been much more useful. 

An intelligent reader who can disregard these shortcom- 
ings will find an immense amount of information which, to 
someone who has never seen the Great Lakes, has the impres- 

sion of being accurate and up-to-date. 
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Markus, A. S. Louis Pasteur. Illus. by J. Spier. 

142 pp. 74 X 5h. . Muller 6/- 

This is a competent little biography full of useful interest 

and well calculated to arrest the attention of the young reader. 

It is, however, a little short and clipped and shorn of all real 

imaginative flights. It is simple and staid, hovering a little 

away from basic facts but no further, while one feels that the 

whole subject could have been lifted up to greater heights. The 

treatment is too delicate and not bold enough. Its simplicity 

makes it a book for the ‘middle-age’ child and it is worthy of 
recommendation to that group. 


MASEFIELD, J. April aa_ Illus. by S. Hughes. 

254 pp. 74 X 5- Pp ‘ , Collins 8/6 
Miss Masefield is an exuberant writer. Words tumble 
over each other, bubble and cascade in a gay and excited effort 
to express themselves. This story is the record of many every- 
day but rather extraordinary events in the holiday life of two 
children, as they attempt to stage a circus, helped by the varied 
inhabitants of their village. The dialogue has a brilliant and 
animated quality about it and the whole work is lit by flashes 
of insight and prolonged facile writing. There is a host of 
colourful characters and a variety of scene in the confined 
village setting. The exuberance however, leads to a disjointed, 
bewildering impression while many of the characters add to that 
impression by their unexpected oddities. The behaviour of 
the children’s parents is an example of this, kindly but wholly 
irresponsible and temperamental, while the children themselves 
are sometimes too precocious. The title is apt. A story of 

sparkling madness and not to be taken too seriously. 


Merrett, J. Captain James Cook. Illus. by F. S. 

May. 142 pp. 73 X 5. . ; ‘ Muller 6/- 
This is an age of digests and abridgments, and while one 

cannot but regret that The Voyages of Captain Cook is no long- 

er a book we can hope the adolescent reader will tackle, it is 
good to find an alternative and shorter version of Cook’s career 
and achievements presented with such care and directness: 
Cook’s name and reputation remain because he had a natural 
genius for exploration without any of the obsessions which dis- 
tracted and misled many of his forerunners and contempor- 
aries; he was incredibly patient, and extraordinary humane for 
his times. These virtues Mr. Merrett’s account incidentally 
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reveals while providing a complete record of Cook’s contribu- 

tions to human knowledge, and a book of this size and price 

could hardly be expected to do more. The illustrator has made 

good use of Dance’s portrait to suggest all through the book 

the dignity and confidence of Cook’s bearing, his modesty and 

the interest he showed in everything that affected the welfare 
of his men and the success of his expeditions. 


Montacu, R. Havelock and Sir Orfeo. 118 pp. 
74 X 5. , : Edmund Ward 7/6 


Mr. ay a renders into modern English two 
of the really interesting romances of the Middle Ages with 
excellent taste and considered diction. His Introduction is 
scholarly without being tedious and the volume forms a worthy 
addition to a series that should be of immense interest to read- 
ers who wish to get the feel of medieval writings without being 
as yet able to cope with the vagaries of Middle English origin- 
als. ‘The naivete and the wonder of the old story-tellers’ style 
is well preserved, and the fairy-tale scenes of Sir Orfeo form 
a charming contrast to the heroic and tougher background of 
Havelock. The illustrations, culled from old MSS. and 
psalters, are among the best available and refine the atmosphere 


of the text. 
Parker, R. The Three pebbles, Illus. by P. Seward. 
254 pp. 74 X 5. : . Collins 8/6 


This story concerns the denne of three French boys 
during the sixteenth century. They sail to Florida with some 
of the first colonisers and we get a clear picture of the life 
of these early temporary settlers. The land and the Indian 
natives, the difficulties of war with and among these people, 
mutiny among themselves and the problem of vital food sup- 
plies, constitute a fresh and authentic background. Mr. Parker 
has made no attempt to over-dramatise the situation. The 
story runs along quietly and every incident is presented in a 
cool matter of fact way. Perhaps there could have been more 
of a climax and one does feel a little cheated of a mystery that 
is half suggested but which never fully develops. The every- 
day air is however, one that belongs to reality and to this very 
worthwhile documentary. The characters are varied, full- 
bodied and colourful and the three ‘Pierres,’ the heroes of the 
story, present a well contrasted group. 
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Pupney, J. Wednesday adventure. Illus. by L. 

Kenyon. 192 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ Evans 8/6 
Continuing the adventures of Uncle George, Fred and I, 
Mr. Pudney writes a swift-moving yarn in which underground 
harbours and modern inventions again figure prominently. If 
the story contains no particular surprises or twists of plot it has 
at least the virtue of maintaining a spirit of gay enterprise 
throughout. Its venue, this time Malta and the Mediterranean, 
is attractive and novel and is pleasantly reflected in the illus- 
trations. Activities such as every boy longs to partake of as 
part of his experience of life come as incidentals to the young- 
sters involved, varying from submarine navigation to the pilot- 
ing of helicopters. Uncle George provides not only the neces- 

sary avuncular resources but most of the humour as well. 


Rarrerty, G. City dog. Illus. by L. D. Cram. 
216 pp. 734 X 5. , ; ‘ Bodley Head 8/6 

A new variation on the ‘Cinderella’ theme. The hand- 
some show champion collie, transported willy nilly from a life 
of bored luxury in New York to a back-country farm, is at 
first too well-behaved even to chase a rabbit; but he finishes 
by tackling a bear. 

Mr. Rafferty has a real insight into canine psychology, 
and Roderick Dhus reactions to the violent change in his en- 
vironment, with the interior battle between instinct and city 
training, are interestingly conveyed and completely convincing. 

The background of farm life in a wild country is absorb- 
ing, and unobtrusively educational. 

The illustrations are very pleasing. 


Rees, L. Danger patrol. 255 pp. 74 X 5. Collins 8/6 
Except for occasional awkwardness in descriptions of static 
events Mr. Rees’ latest book fv!fils the promise of the earlier 
Quokka Island and it is on balance a far more valuable book. 
It is likely to do for a younger generation what The Diary of 
a District Officer did for older ones before the war. The fic- 
tional narrative, packed with human and natural incident, is 
based on the work and experiences of the patrol officers of 
Papua, New Guinea, and while the character-drawing is at 
times amateurish the picture of the work they do is convincing 
and‘ revealing. There is plenty of variety and well-handled 
suspense and the climax which deals with the hazards and ad- 
ministrative problems arising out of an unforeseen volcanic 
eruption is one of the best things ever done in a book of this 
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sort. In a sense it is also a career book since the value and 
interest of the work described in it should attract more than 
a few readers to the opportunities and rewards of the patrol 
service. It is a pity there are no illustrations. 


SAVILLE, M. Spring comes to Nettleford. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 191 pp. 7% X 54. 


Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 
The title gives little hint as to the real nature of a 
charming and lively story about Sally and Paul Richardson, 
Jimmy Brand, and Elizabeth Langton—already known to young 
readers through previous “Nettleford” books Here the four 
“Owlers” are joined by a lonely only child called Margaret, 
who turns out to be a great addition to the gang in their search 
for birds’ egg stealers, their meeting with the owner of a lake 
and some woods, and their discovery of a “Secret Kingdom” 
of a kind so dear to the hearts of all young adventurers. A 
horse caravan, a pair of peregrine falcons, and a Bad Type 
play important parts in a really good story. The only regret 
is that a point-to-point had to be brought in at the end, so as 
to give a good finale for Margaret. 


STREATFEILD, N. The Bell fami. Illus. by S. Hughes. 
255 pp. 74 x 54. ; Collins 10/6 


Miss Streatfeild’s story of the vicissitudes of the Bell 
family in their Rectory in South-East London is based on a 
radio serial which has held its place in Children’s Hour for 
four years. While the rather picaresque plot certainly provides 
a happy mixture of grave and gay and a mirror in which many 
ordinary families may see themselves, there is no doubt that it 
does suffer more than slightly from its origin as a script for 
dramatic presentation. There is no faltering in incident or 
climax but here and there the grafting in of character to re- 
place the effect of ‘voice and intonation is apparent and may 
detract from the book’s value for a perceptive child. But no 
amount of patching can destroy the essential lovableness of 
Ginnie, the adolescent perplexity of Paul, the mildness of Jane, 
the matter-of-factness of Angus and the timeless loyalty of 
Mrs, Gage. Miss Hughes, too, has chosen her subjects well 
and drawn them naturally. 


Suppasy, D. Village fanfare. Illus. by F. Exell. 


195 pp. 73 X 5h. . ; Oxford 9/6 
In a sense the author’s method i in this fantasy is cheating 
since he rings a change on the usual projection technique of 
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stories of the future by putting his people into a period at the 
beginning of this century and making use of known scientific 
developments to cause surprise, alarm and despondency among 
contemporaries. To say more on that point would be to give 
away too many of the writer’s surprises, and indeed it is not 
the main point after all. What makes the story and sustains 
its suspense is the duplication of himself achieved by the mys- 
terious stranger who has established himself in a quiet Shrop- 
shire village and has gradually terrified and cowed its inhabit- 
ants, not by what he does, but by what he knows—and he 
knows everything. 

Mystery apart, the book contains some lively sketches of 
characters : Tom the Boots who runs the inn; Dr. Gale, the 
supreme snob; Phillip Redway, the inquisitive university student 
who is the only one of the curious allowed an insight into the 
mystery, and the Stranger himself whose mental achievement 
is beyond our present conception. Mr. Exell’s illustrations are 
also very good. 


Wissertey, L. The King’s beard. Illus. by S. 
Findlay. 183 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ . Faber 9/6 
The climax of this lively tale of Elizabethan England is 
based on Drake’s famous raid on the Spanish fleet at Cadiz but 
through it runs a complicated thread of a search for informa- 
tion for the secret of the fabulous Eldorado. That thread not 
only takes John Forrester as a gunner’s assistant with the ex- 
pedition but leads him also into the stronghold of Cadiz itself 
to the rescue of his father who is indeed in possession of the 
secret. The opening, with its mysterious messengers and in- 
quisitive strangers is reminiscent of Treasure Island but the 
sequel is faster moving and more briskly concluded. Mr. 
Wibberley still has occesional touches of self-consciousness 
about his writing but Miss Findlay’s illustrations are often very 
good indeed. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


AutiaNn, M. E. Here we go round. 173 pp. 74 X 5. 
Heinemann 7/6 
Many career stories are really pill-coated sugar-lumps, 
and conjure up visions of young readers rushing into uncon- 
genial occupations in the expectation of the notoriety and rom- 
ance found in fiction. But only a girl who really liked young 
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children and the idea of working with them would choose nur- 
sery work after reading this scrupulously honest little book. 

In the first person the heroine, Mary McBride, looks back 
at the recent period when she worked as helper in a dock-side 
nursery school. Not yet 17, fastidious, and not very anxious 
to teach or to plunge into adult life, she encounters drudgery, 
discomfort, and dirt for the first time, and very uncongenial 
she finds them. The conditions and the school personnel all 
ring true, and there is a particularly just portrayal of Mary’s 
fellow helper, a younger girl, always jolly and good with child- 
ren, but lacking the professional qualities which Mary comes 
to recognize in herself. There are a few excitements—Mary’s 
stories are accepted by the B.B.C., and she saves a child from 
fire—but they seem unconvincing in contrast to the very con- 
vincing central theme of Mary’s growing interest and pleasure 
in her vocation. It would have been easy to make the repul- 
sive old char-woman a comic figure, the young man turned 
from enemy to friend more romantic, and the impersonal but 
able superior suddenly sympathetic, but the author courageous- 
ly resists. Her account is sober and fair-minded, but readable. 
It should appeal to many older girls, and those considering 
work with little children would be well advised to read it. 
Others, too, might profit from the picture of slum-area schools 
and teaching conditions presented in this unpretentious, but 
unusually sound career story. 


Corsett, J. The Man-eating leopard of Rudraprayag. 


Illus. by R. Sheppard. 191 pp. 8 X 5. O.U.P. 9/6 

This account of a leopard which terrorised vast tracks of 
Indian territory makes hair-raising reading but it is also a 
magnificent tale of courage and persistence on the part of all 
those who set out to slay the killer. The leopard roamed 
through the territory of Garhwal for eight years and was 
known to have killed at least 125 humans. The adventures 
which befell Colonel Corbett during his search for the leopard 
are as thrilling as the accounts of the leopard’s actual maraud- 
ing. Some of these stories are not pleasant but the horrors 
fall into place in the Indian background where wild beasts 
make their home. 

It is difficult to put down this exciting story with its 
dramatic failures to shoot or trap the savage animal, its ulti- 
mate triumph and the overwhelming relief which the death 
of the killer brought to the Garhwal people. The fine illustra- 
tions by Raymond Sheppard are suitably vivid. 
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DE LA Croix, R. Mysteries of the North Pole. Trans. 
Edward Fitzgerald. Illus. 216 pp. 8 X 54. 

Muller 12/6 
Although aeroplane flights over the North Pole may now 
be considered commonplace, it has taken over a hundred years 
of effort and research, of disaster and determination to con- 
quer that outpost of nature. Though mankind may be said to 
have profited little through actually reaching it, it has been 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years a fascination and a 
challenge as this book reveals in all its pages. The first part 
deals with Franklin’s ill-fated expedition of 1845 and the long 
subsequent attempts to find the truth of his end. Next comes 
the unhappy story of Andrée’s attempt to reach the Pole by 
balloon in 1897 followed by the adventures of the Russian 
Saint Anne in 1914. Lastly is told the galling story of the 
adventures of the airship Jtalia and her stranded crew with 
Amundsen’s gallant but fatal attempt at rescue. The interest 
never flags and the book is illustrated with photographs of ex- 
ceptional interest as well as clear charts of the several journeys. 

Its translation has been well worth while. 


Evans, G. The Observer's book of British birds’ 





eggs. Illus. 217 pp. 5% X 34. : Warne 5/- 
WakEFIELD, E. M. The Observer’s book of common 
fungi. Illus. 118 pp. 5% X 34. ‘ Warne 5/- 


Little new can be said about this excellent series except 
to give the new volumes a welcome. Authoritative in author- 
ship, adequate in the ground they cover, simple enough in their 
style to be useful to young naturalists,—they are perhaps the 
most useful and most used series of books to accompany any 
reader on a country walk. 


Govan, M: The Trail of the red canoe. Illus. by 
M. Lovejoy. 179 pp. 8 X 5%. . , Dent 9/6 

A lively and well-told tale, just different enough from 
most camping stories to make it really interesting, that has 
something very refreshing in quality. 

The story concerns a mixed party of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans in which three girls, following the arrival of an important 
letter for one of the boys just after the latter had set off on 
their own, track them through the waterways of the Algonquin 
Park. The chase led to such adventures as fighting a forest 
fire, finding strange birds and a mysterious fisherman. Altogeth- 
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er the book concerns a very nicely assorted octet of sixteen to 
twenty year olds. It is a fine book for older girls, brisk in 
dialogue and event and with a sufficiency of boy and girl com- 
radeship. 


KnicHT, F. Voyage to Bengal. Illus. by P. Jobson. 
265 pp. 8X5. . ; . Macmillan 10/6 


This tale, told in the first person, reads like an old journal 
or diary of a young lad of the early nineteenth century, telling 
of his unknown parentage, maritime adventures and hardships, 
and his subsequent recovery of name and rise to local fame 
and fortune. One imagines that the chests containing such 
diaries and journals as this must be full to overflowing and 
their superabundance in the form of children’s literature has 
killed their first appealing interest. ‘This tale is competently 
told, very readable and exciting enough but it is stamped with 
the same impression as so many others. The stamp is too well 
known and the few fresh patterns beneath are almost obscured. 
These patterns are however bright enough to supplement the 
usual formulae. There is some small historical background 
relating to the time and the East India Company and a small 
love interest. A book that will be read and enjoyed but then 
perhaps forgotten in the maze of its kin. 


LonsDALE, B. Molly Hilton, library assistant. 
192 pp. 74 X 5... ; , Bodley Head 7/6 





Librarianship, ever the Cinderella of the professions has 
at last been treated seriously, if not entirely adequately. Miss 
Lonsdale worked for some years as a qualified librarian in a 
County Library, before she took up writing and BBC work, 
and she makes good use of her library experience in this descrip- 
tion of young Molly’s first year in the County service. The 
background of work at a Branch, at Headquarters, and on the 
library van, is therefore authentically described. Assistants 
shelve books, catalogue and classify, do relief work in un- 
comfortable circumstances, and find some of their borrowers 
troublesome. The dull routine of work is enlivened by the 
Mobile service becoming snowed up (for the County serves a 
hilly Northern area), and by a visit from a BBC unit to make 
a feature programme on the library profession. Molly is 
ambitious, makes friends easily, passes her Entrance Examina- 
tion at the first attempt, and by a good chance is allowed to go 
straight on to Library School to take her Registration course. 
For all this, one cannot think of her as a girl with any other 
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ideas beyond the usual conventional ones on her job—she is 
kind and helpful to her readers, realizes the value of books to 
people in remote country places, and is astonishingly firm (for 
a junior) with difficult children, but she is not a character in 
whom one feels very much interest. None of her colleagues 
seem to have very much interest in life outside their libraries, 
and there is little talk about books as such—their continual 
variety and interest for those who work among them. ‘There 
is at times an irritating archness in Miss Lonsdale’s writing, 
especially in the BBC visit. However, we should be grateful 
for a book which shows something of the everyday work of one 
kind of library service. 
Owens, J. L. Sally Grayson: Wren. 191 pp. 
734 X 5. : . . : Bodley Head 7/6 
Eighteen-year-old Sally leaves a secretarial post to join the 
Wrens, through admiration for her brother who served in the 
Navy during the war. She is a likable, jolly girl who makes 
friends easily, and learns from her mistakes as she progresses 
through her training to her final posting to Malta on a signals 
job. She works reasonably hard, enjoys her off duty games and 
amateur dramatics, and acquires a suitable boy friend in a 
Naval Lieutenant. The author has, we are told, visited sev- 
eral Naval stations, and gained reliable information about the 
daily life and routine of the Wrens from those in authority. 
This would certainly be a useful book to put into the hands of 
any girl thinking of making the Navy her career; though in 
no sense a book which will give all the necessary information, 
it gives sufficient to enable a girl to know in what branch of the 
service she might like to serve. Though light-hearted and 
written in an easy style, it brings to one’s notice constantly the 
responsibility a Wren assumes when she takes up her work. 
Sally, of course, is the conventional “sensible” type, who 
would make a success of any job she undertook. Though we 
are given occasional glimpses of girls who do not “fit in” in 
these career novels, it might be as well sometimes to let such 
girls figure more largely in the stories, so that readers can 
deduce their own aptitudes for a particular profession as much 
by observing the failures as the successes. 


Ross, $8. The Masque of traitors. 192 pp. 74 X 5. 
Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 
Without being in the least pretentious or artificial this 
short novel provides a pleasant story of adventure against a — 
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clear background of history. Thomas Clifton, a young mem- 
ber of a team of strolling players in the time of Elizabeth I, 
becomes involved in the ramifications of a Catholic plot to over- 
throw the Queen and replace her with Mary Queen of Scots— 
the Babington plot of 1586, in fact. Something of a swash- 
buckler, Thomas penetrates the councils of both sides with 
verve and dash, gets cornered in secret passages and carries off 
a ride from Derby to London in the teeth of an organised effort 
to stop him from reaching Walsingham with his inside know- 
ledge, and after the most violent and rapid reversals of luck 
eventually receives the personal commendations of the Queen 
herself. The whole goes with a swing, rather like Dumas 
without the frills. 


Treece, H. Desperate journey. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
219 pp. 84 X 5}. ; O.U.P. 10/6 


The theme here, one e of important secret scientific papers, 
desperate international crooks, and pursued professors, is not 
new and palls and disappoints by its continued sameness. Mr. 
Treece does however add some new thought to the old ideas 
and bequeaths it a shower of colourful sidelights and characters. 
The tale is speedy and carries the reader quietly past the ob- 
vious corners, headlong into the queer situations and dangerous 
plights that are a little off the beaten track of similar fiction. 
The writing has a liquid quality about it that gives it the 
healthy tang and lucidity of easy flowing waters. One would 
however, have expected more imaginative power from a poet. 
The medium is not one in which Mr. Treece appears to be 
completely at ease or giving of his best. His own sense of 
values colours the book but it is a good sense that lifts the 
book again above the normal. There is a slight love interest 
that makes it suitable for the older boy or girl. 


WHELPTON, B. Wéindow on Greece. Illus. by the 
author. 168 pp. 8} X 5}. F : Cape 9/6 





A pleasant, easy account of a journey taken by twenty-one 
year old Anne, who went to stay in Athens with two Greek 
friends and their children. With Anne, the reader wanders by 
foot, car, boat and donkey through the lovely and _ historic 
Greek countryside, meeting peasants, archaeologists, priests, 
goatherds, fishermen and many others, each with something 
to say about life and custom in his or her locality. Interspersed 
are many Grecian legends, re-told ‘on the spot’. 
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